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turn are replaced by yellow deserts with sand dunes higher than houses,
or by mile after mile of naked gravel or bare clay. If one goes north
from the Black Sea he travels first over a prairie-like country \yith deep
rich black soil. In the course of a thousand miles the soil turns brown,
and grasses give place to trees in the uncultivated places. Irregular hills3
small lakes, and swamps indicate that the country was once glaciated.
Cultivated fields become scarce, and at length the whole of the mildly
hilly plain is covered with coniferous forests. Near the Arctic Ocean
the trees diminish in size, and for the last hundred miles or more one's
feet sink deep in the mosses and lichens of the open tundra or slip in the
mud of its wet holes.

Although the plain is the main feature of Soviet Russia, no other
country has such vast areas of mountains, and few have peaks much
higher. On the south much of the U.S.S.R. is bordered by young, rugged
mountains of the same type as the Andes, The beautiful Crimean
Peninsula contains the western outliers of the Soviet mountains. Then
comes the lofty Caucasus with the Armenian highland rising south of it.
Between the two lies a picturesque valley with Batum embowered in
trees and flowers at one end, Tiflis on its castled hills in the middle, and
the huge ugly, greasy city of Baku sprawled out at the other end in a
depressing waste of desert beside the Caspian Sea. An iridescent film on
the Caspian proclaims that Baku is a great oil city* On the south side of
the Caspian the beautifully forested slopes of the great Elburz Range
rise abruptly to the Persian Plateau. This range continues eastward,
keeping Persia and Russia apart. Along the Afghan border of the Soviet
Republic the mountains become still more high and wild until the lofty
Pamir Plateau is reached, not far from the center of Asia. South of
brackish Lake Balkash the Tien Shan Plateau is almost equally high.
Farther east the southern border of Siberia is mountainous until the great
Amur River is reached. Moreover, the whole of Siberia east and north
of Irkutsk and Lake Baikal is a land of cold plateaus and mountains. It
is full of gold and other minerals, but much of it is uninhabited and only
roughly explored.

Among the larger Russian cities only five are seaports, and two of
these barely reach a population of 200,000. In the far north, on the shore?
of the White Sea and almost in the tundra zone, the Russians have per-
sistently developed the port of Archangel. No other seaport of any
such size has such a struggle against ice. This is one reason why in
1940 Russia struck westward in an attempt to secure a passageway across
Finland to an ice-free port in northern Norway. Leningrad, too, al-
though one of the world's greatest seaports, with about 3 million people,
is much hampered by ice. This helps to explain why Russia tried to get